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EDITORIAL 


The present issue of THE JouRNAL or EpucaTIoNnaL Socioocy is 
devoted to problems of research—social, psychological, and educa- 
tional. The various branches of social science have grown so rapidly 
in recent years that each branch has tended to become institutional- 
ized and to develop its own methods of approach. Without attempt- 
ing the difficult task of synthesis or integration, this issue brings 
together a number of approaches to the evaluation of social data. 

The attempt at appraisal of research sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council is summarized by Bain, while Ascher 
describes another effort of the Council—the formulation of hypoth- 
eses in the field of political science. Wrightstone describes new 
techniques of educational appraisal and Watson presents a series of 
observations on the psychology of social change, its origin, sequence, 
and direction. Aldrich discusses the utilization of social data in the 
secondary-school curriculum, and Lorge outlines a community 
survey to be conducted by the classroom teacher. The problems pre- 
sented by questionnaires and schedules—perhaps too frequently 
used in social research—are discussed by Young, and Maller presents 
a brief digest of a statistical study of the metropolitan community. 

It is hoped that such discussions of research methods will con- 
tribute to greater solidarity among the social sciences and increase 
their social usefulness. J. B. MALLER 


Copyright 1940 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated. 








APPRAISAL OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


READ BAIN 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Research in the social sciences has been considered by our col- 
leagues in the physical and biological sciences as a kind of academic 
busywork. Their general attitude is that whatever “social science” 
may be, it is not science, or at least it is not “natural” science. It is 
preachment, opinion, or normative exhortation and its devotees are 
not quite respectable members of the great fraternity of scientific 
scholars. 

Social scientists have continued to work at their task, generally 
with an inferiority feeling which sometimes expresses itself in 
defensive—and offensive—protestations of the “scientific” nature 
of their work. Many social scientists, particularly the younger ones, 
have a more accurate and extensive knowledge of the philosophy, 
logic, and methodology of science than many first-rate researchers 
in the physical and biological sciences. Many of the latter are masters 
of routine and technique but are woefully inarticulate regarding 
the theoretical and philosophical implications of their work. It 
should be pointed out that leading physical and biological scien- 
tists are frequently generous in their appreciation of the work social 
scientists are doing and have made many fruitful suggestions by 
which social scientists have profited. One could mention biologists 
like T. H. Morgan, H. S. Jennings, W. M. Wheeler, and R. W. 
Gerard, physicists like P. W. Bridgman, and chemists like L. J. 
Henderson. It should also be pointed out that many sociologists still 
support the position that sociology is essentially a normative disci- 
pline that never can be “like the natural sciences” in its general 
methodology, nor in the accuracy and predictive power of its gener- 
alizations; that it must proceed from and by a different theoretical 
point of view. 
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Increasingly, however, social scientists in general and economists 
and sociologists in particular are taking the position, and develop- 
ing research techniques to validate it, that the social sciences are 
natural sciences and must use the same general theoretical and 
methodological procedures that have proved so successful in physics 
and biology.’ Social scientists in all fields have been very critical, on 
the whole, both of their procedures and of their results. Men in 
other fields also have not spared forthright criticism of research in 
the social sciences. 

The Social Science Research Council is sponsoring a program of 
evaluation of research in the seven disciplines represented within 
the Council: anthropology, economics, history, political science, 
social psychology, sociology, and statistics. The remainder of this 
report will present a summary of that attempt at appraisal. 

Some twenty specialists in each of the seven fields were asked to 
name the three or four research works produced in America since 
the World War which had made the most significant contributions 
to their respective fields. The committee was very careful not to state 
any criteria of significance. It simply wanted to get a list of works 


which qualified experts in the several fields thought to have high 


* Sociologists, perhaps because they are the “youngest” social scientists, have been particularly 
interested in the logic of science. They are perhaps the most insistent of all social scientists 
that their discipline is a “natural” science. They have been severe critics of the research 
methods in their own and allied fields and have produced a considerable literature dealing 
with this subject. I cite only a few titles here, but they contain many further pertinent refer- 
ences. George A. Lundberg, Social Research (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1929); Stuart A. Rice, editor, Methods in Social Science: A Case Book (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931); George A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology (New York: 
Tk» Macmillan Company, 1939); Stuart C. Dodd, Dimensions of Society (forthcoming) ; 
L. L. Bernard, editor, Fields and Methods of Sociology (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1934). One should also mention the articles by L. L. Bernard, “Scientific Method and Social 
Progress,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXI1: 1 (July 1925), 1-18; F. Stuart Chapin, 
“Design for Social Experiments,” American Sociological Review, Ill: 6 (December 1938), 
786-800; Clark L. Hull, “Conflicting Psychologies of Learning—A Way Out,” Psychological 
Review, XLII: 6 (November 1935), 491-516; George A. Lundberg, “’Thoughtways of Con- 
temporary Sociology,” American Sociological Review, 1: 5 (October 1936), 703-723; Ray- 
mond V. Bowers, “Conceptual Integration and Social Research,” American Sociological 
Review, Ill: 3 (June 1938), 307-319; Stuart C. Dodd, “A Tension Theory of Societal 
Action.” American Sociological Review, 1V: 1 (February 1939), 56-77. 
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value. From this list, still without any stated criteria of significance, 
a panel of specialists in each field was asked to name the three out- 
standing works. The committee then studied the results of these 
polls and finally selected one monograph from each of five fields for 
more intensive analysis. The works chosen were: W. I. Thomas and 
F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, for sociol- 
ogy; F.C. Mills, The Behavior of Prices, for economics (the work by 
A. A. Berle and Gardiner Means, The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property, was seriously considered but Mills’s work was 
finally chosen for the reason stated below) ; W. P. Webb, The Great 
Plains: A Study in Institutions and Environment, for history; John 
Dickinson, Administrative Justice, etc., for political science; and 
Franz Boas, Primitive Art, for cultural anthropology. The social 
psychologists have not yet reached any consensus upon a book to be 
appraised. No book was chosen specifically for statistics, since it was 
regarded primarily as a method, but The Behavior of Prices was 
thought to be sufficiently statistical so that the role of statistics in 
social research would be appraised in the critique of Mills’s work. 
The committee has not decided whether it will attempt a separate 
appraisal of statistics in relation to social research. 

Reports have been issued on three of the works named above.” 
Some work has been done on the other two, but it is not known at 
present whether the same procedure as in the first three reports will 
be followed. The committee is feeling its way, and if the reports 
already issued are found to be of little value, the whole project may 
be abandoned or a new method of appraisal undertaken. Before it 
proceeds further, at least on its present task, the committee probably 


* These are Social Science Research Council Bulletins 44, 45, and 46, under the general title 
Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences: I, II, Ill. 1, issued in September 1939, 210 pages, 
bears the subtitle “An Appraisal of Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America, by Herbert Blumer”; II, issued in March 1940, 335 pages, “An Appraisal of 
Frederick C. Mills’ The Behavior of Prices by Raymond T. Bye”; III, May 1940, 254 pages, 
“An Appraisal of Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains: A Study in Institutions and 
Environment by Fred A. Shannon.” These bulletins may be obtained from the Social Science 
Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 
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would like to see whether the specialists in the three fields covered 
think the reports thus far issued warrant a similar job being done 
for the other disciplines. Doubtless some report on the appraisal 
of research in the other three fields will be issued, but some approach 
other than the one used in the first three reports may be utilized. 

Briefly, this is the procedure followed in the preparation of the 
first three reports. After the book was chosen, a competent man in 
the field was employed to make a critical appraisal of the work. He 
was guided by such general considerations as: What was the pur- 
pose of the author? How successful has he been in achieving it? 
Were the data and methods adequate and properly used? To what 
extent can they be used in other similar studies? Has the work 
stimulated further research in its own or in allied fields? What 
generalizations were reached? Do they appear to issue soundly from 
the data and methods? If there are recommendations for social 
action, do they appear to be based soundly on the data? What are 
the distinctive contributions of the work? 

The appraisal was then submitted to the author, who was invited 
to make any statement he desired. These two documents, together 
with two or three of the leading reviews, were then submitted to ten 
or twelve scholars for critical reading. These men were chosen both 
from the field represented by the book and from allied fields so that 
cross-fertilization of ideas and interdisciplinary criticism would be 
stimulated. They understood that they would come together later 
for a conference on the general questions raised by the documents. 

When the conference met, everything said was taken down by 
an expert stenotypist and a transcript was prepared for editorial 
revision. The three reports were edited by Read Bain whocondensed 
the transcript to about half its original size—preserving the conti- 
nuity of the discussion and the accuracy of the ideas presented— 
wrote a commentary, prepared an index, and saw the report through 
the press. The entire reports are well worth reading, and the mem- 
bers of the committee, or Robert Redfield, its present chairman, 
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would be glad to receive criticisms of the project as thus far carried 
out, and also suggestions for better methods of continuing the in- 
vestigation. 

The conferences were all interdisciplinary in personnel. This is 
one of the major values of the reports, all of which reflect the com- 
mon interests and problems of all the social sciences. Therefore, in 
teaching, in research, and in graduate training, the interdisciplinary 
unity and solidarity of all the social sciences will be heightened—a 
goal much to be desired and of great scientific value to all the 
social sciences. It is probable that the entire work of the committee 
would be rounded out and made most useful, if, after its specific 
reports are completed, some competent scholar with a flair for com- 
prehensive analysis were to summarize, contrast, compare, analyze, 
synthesize, and criticize the six reports in a final volume of the 
series. Such a report might become a valuable introduction to re- 
search in the social sciences and might also have value as an interpre- 
tation of the methods and objectives of the social sciences which 
could be read by physical and biological scientists and intelligent 
laymen. If the findings of social science are ever to receive the con- 
sideration now accorded to the results obtained by the physical and 
biological sciences, two things are necessary: (1) they must be valid 
scientific conclusions; (2) the public must be convinced that this is 
the case and demand that business men, social workers, teachers, 
publicists, legislators, administrators, and judges take account of 
them in the performance of their duties. Such a final volume, 
properly done, might contribute to this objective. 

At least one common element is found in all three reports. This 
is the apparent conflict between insight and proof or deductive-a 
priori versus inductive-empirical methodology. This perhaps is a 
logical counterpart of the conflict between the quantitative and non- 
quantitative sociologists which has been going on in varied forms 
during recent years: case study, Gestalt, interpretative insight, typol- 
ogy, Wissenssociologie, historical studies, descriptive natural histo- 
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ries, etc., on the one hand, and scale-making, ecological analysis, 
population studies, detailed surveys, and intensive quantitative 
studies on the other—all of the latter using statistical methods of 
arranging data in time series so as to show predictive uniformity in 
the data. One school is concerned with large constellations of data 
meaningfully apprehended and comprehended, the other with care- 
fully delimited theorems that can be established or refuted by em- 
pirical methods. Both groups regard sociology as a natural science, 
nonnormative and nonutilitarian. 

Besides these two schools, there are still some of the “old school” 
sociologists who regard sociology as a “social” not a “natural” sci- 
ence, and emphasize its normative, “practical,” teleological-meliora- 
tive aspects. For them, its primary reason for existence is to “do good 
in general.” These three general attitudes are more or less clearly 
distinguishable in all of the social sciences. 

Needless to say, it is the latter, the doctrinaire type of social 
science, that makes social scientists especially suspect by all who 
have a vested interest in the status quo but lack the scientific habit 
of mind. It is only when the social scientist begins to advocate 
changes that run counter to the vested interests that he gets into 
trouble. Scientists become martyrs only when they become con- 
fused about their citizen-scientist functions or when they attempt 
to fuse them. If they would escape “trouble,” they must be content 
to see their findings neglected, misinterpreted, and misused by 
charlatans and propagandists as the history of science amply proves. 
However, in the long perspective of history, at least some of the 
findings of science finally come to be used so as to promote human 
welfare. The fundamental function of science has always been and 
still is to find knowledge in the faith that at long last mankind will 
use it to make life more secure and fruitful for all the inhabitants of 
the earth. In the absence of such a faith, science is futile. 

Another general conclusion to be drawn from these critiques of 
research is that while opinions differ on specific matters of method- 
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ology and interpretations, there is considerable consensus on general 
points of view, research objectives, and methodological procedures. 
Many apparent differences are terminological quibbles. The social 
sciences are beginning to come of age, to present a united front, and 
to constitute a specialized field of scientific knowledge which is 
about ready for the kind of systematic and theoretical organization 
which characterizes the physical and biological sciences—a central 
core of verified knowledge upon which the various specialists can 
agree in a general way and in accordance with which they can 
pursue specific researches that extend the boundaries of knowledge. 
They all speak each other’s language and recognize their theoretical 
and empirical similarity. The Social Science Research Council as a 
coordinating body has doubtless played an important part in this 
growing consensus during the last seventeen years, but the inevi- 
table cross-fertilization of techniques, findings, and interpretations 
has gone on in the social sciences as in the physical and biological. 
The Council has been an expression rather than a sole cause of this 
trend. 

All natural sciences are one and this is especially true of the third 
member of the three great general divisions of natural sciences: viz., 
the social or cultural sciences. Doubtless in the relatively near future 
the social sciences will become as respectably “scientific” as are the 
other two great classes of natural science. This will come about by 
the continued development of empirical research and its theoretical 
interpretation and systematization by men who do not question the 
basic assumption that social phenomena are natural phenomena. 
Valid generalization of such data constitutes a natural science. This 
is a simple statement, but its implications are profound and far- 
reaching. It is a revolutionary way of looking at human behavior. 











SOME HYPOTHESES CONCERNING SOCIAL CHANGE 


GOODWIN WATSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


American research in education, sociology, and psychology is 
often criticized for its excessively blind empiricism. The writer was 
commissioned to lead in the preparation of a volume on psychology 
of social change and in that connection he sought to relate current 
investigations to the larger problems as seen by those who might be 
called philosophers of social change. The disparity was impressive. 
There were extensive collections of fact, but few of the facts shed 
any light on the most fundamental, persistent, and crucial problems 
of social theory. 

The following hypotheses are presented as a first step toward 
improving research in this important area. Most of these hypotheses 
will doubtless prove in need of extensive qualification. They are 
offered as starting points for research, not as findings. 


I, ORIGINS 


1. Each social system gives rise to attitudes and habits that tend to sus- 
tain and perpetuate that system. 

2. People whose behaviors and emotions have been canalized within 
certain institutions identify themselves with those institutions and defend 
the social arrangements as they would defend their own personalities. 


3. Further security is commonly attained in a culture by the projection 
of its customs onto some absolute, infinite, or superhuman scale; they 
regard their institutions as the perfect expression of unalterable human 
nature, or of the inevitable course of history, or of the inscrutable will of 
God. Change thus seems impossible, and proposals for change appear 
foolish, immoral, or blasphemous. 

4. Changes do occur in spite of social inertia. Among the more com- 
mon stimulators of social change are: 

a) changes in climate, exhaustion of old resources, discovery of new 

resources, natural catastrophes 
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5) contact, in peace or war, with different cultures; diffusion, accul- 

turation 

c) technological advance; mechanical inventions 

d) the continuous conflict, as children grow up, between their innate 

and acquired impulses and the particular forms of the culture 

e) influence of powerful individuals and groups whose individual dif- 

ferences in ideas or behavior come to dominate the culture; Luther, 
Wesley, Mohammed, Columbus 

f) ideological impacts: Copernicus, Darwin, Freud 

5. A culture is an interrelated, organic whole, so interdependent that 
changes in one part modify the functioning of the others. The failure of 
other aspects of the culture to adapt to new inventions produces “social 
lag.” 

6. When established patterns fail to bring expected results, inquiry, 
thought, criticism, and experiment begin. Thinking arises from, and re- 
acts upon, maladjustments between habitual responses and the environ- 
ment. 

7. A crisis develops when thought, adjustment, and compromise fail to 
resolve the conflicts between traditional allegiances and the demands of 
new conditions. 

8. Revolutionary transformations are made necessary when the attempts 
at adjustment, made within the old framework of basic assumptions and 
powers, serve to aggravate rather than to reduce the tension and imbal- 
ance. Both natural and historical evolution show periods of emergence of 
new Gestalten which are not built up through slow, step-by-step modifi- 
cation of the previous patterns. 


II. SEQUENCE 


g. Periods of great social change show a tendency to the following 
sequence: 

a) discontent of intellectuals with old arrangements; growth of criti- 
cism; Utopianism 

b) organization of protest movements around rebel personalities 

c) efforts to stabilize the old order by reaction, repression, rigidity, 
increasing harshness 

d) gradual increase in awareness of failure of old system; public dis- 
illusioned with old but without clear concept of the new 
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e) frustration of potentialities; unused resources; inability of ablest 
youths to rise 
f) protest movements better organized; effective publicity; more rapid 
expansion 
g) desertion of some of the privileged group from the old order to pro- 
test groups 
h) clashes—with or without violence—between old and new; education 
of public by controversies 
i) reforms attempted by the old rulers, but too limited and too late to 
succeed 
1) division of public opinion into two sharply divided camps; middle 
crowd loses numbers and influence 
k) growth of myths; projection of ideals onto own cause and of re- 
pressed vicious impulses onto the enemy 
1) nominal success of the new 
m) reaction against the new—due in part to its own blunders, its limited 
awareness of some social consequences, and in part to desperate 
effort by partisans of the old order 
n) with the crushing of reaction, an enormous release of energy and 
enthusiasm for the promise of the new order 
0) period of cutting down expectations; checking movements to carry 
the change beyond the present; general stabilization at new level 
p) the new order must abandon promises and be tested by its achieve- 
ments; not so bad as its opponents feared but a disappointment to 
enthusiasts 
q) the new order becomes traditional and rigid and the process starts 
again on a different level 


III. DIRECTION 


10. Social change, which arises from thwarting of universal desires, 
tends to move in the direction of greater human satisfaction. 


11. Social change, in a world of competing classes and nations, tends to 
increase mechanical power. Each group, to gain its ends, must arm itself 
with weapons to equal or exceed those possessed by the other side. 
Machine-power cultures overrun manpower and animal-power cultures. 


12. Whenever a social invention adds to power to defend a culture or 
to conquer others, that pattern—like mechanical inventions—must be 
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adopted or improved upon by competing groups. (Bagehot—The more 
integrated societies survive.) 

13. Social changes arising from mechanical inventions and social inven- 
tions move in somewhat the same direction in all modern industrial 
nations; national cultures and situations modify the rate of change and 
the precise form of expression, but similarity is more fundamental than 
diversity. National interests often lead to exaggerated idea of differences. 

14. The study of social change and attempts at conscious, intelligent 
direction represent the emergence of a relatively recent and influential 
factor which will make social change in the future different from that of 
the past. Immediate proposals, when seen as part of a more inclusive 
whole, take on a changed character. 

15. Social change is always to some extent unexpected. When some 
change is intended, the results do not entirely correspond to anticipations. 
Unforeseen developments arise from limitations of our knowledge, un- 
conscious motives, and unique characteristics of each situation. “Hind- 
sight” brings an illusion of wisdom; elements of prescience seem, in the 
light of the outcome, to have emerged more clearly and sharply than they 
actually did at the time. There may be “good” accidents as well as in- 
jurious ones. 

16. The direction of change in other social institutions is much influ- 
enced by the pattern of early family life. Those who have experienced 
domination, competition, and hostility will be more receptive to conflict 
and dictatorship; those who have experienced family affection, democ- 
racy, and codperation will be disposed toward mutual aid, peaceful codp- 
eration, and extension of democracy in industry and government. 


IV. LEADERSHIP 


17. The distribution of opinion and practice on issues pertaining to the 
existing social order is a J-curve, with a small minority of dissenters. 
18. The leaders in early stages of a movement of social change are 
found in the dissenting minority. Among the selective factors are: 
a) rebellion against family and other authority 
b) lack of social acceptance in approved groups 
c) contact with persons and writings representing another viewpoint; 
sometimes personal admiration and affection 
d) factors in personal experience, sensitizing the person to sufferings 
which others tolerate more complacently 
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e) opportunity for ego enhancement in the rebel group 
f) opportunity to improve economic status by protest 
g) ability to be intellectually creative, imaginative, iconoclastic in pat- 
terns of thought. Radicals are usually rationalists, placing extra value 
on logical consistency 


19. Both the “great man” theory of history and the “social forces” theory 
represent partial truths. There can be no change simply because of an able 
leader, but when the old equilibrium is upset the quality of leadership 
available has a tremendous influence upon the outcome. In the course of 
every great historic transformation there can be found moments when the 
cause hung in the balance and when the strength, wisdom, faith, and 
courage of some individual became a determining factor. 


20. Leaders in movements which have gradually grown strong and 
popular tend toward the “good-fellow” politician, whose virtues are com- 
panionability and loyalty to friends. Since such men are followers of their 
crowd, movements they head tend to lose militancy. 


21. Leaders in rebel movements gain outlet for aggressive resentment 
and also ego satisfaction to compensate for social rejection; it is very diffi- 
cult to unite any such organizations because of the struggle for power 
among individuals to whom prestige and dominance are psychologically 
essential. 


V. PROPAGANDA 


22. Strongest appeals emphasize both: 

a) reason and feeling 

b) practicality and desirability 

c) material advantage and idealistic challenge 

d) roots in the past and progress toward the future 
e) security and change 

f) destruction of evil and construction of good 

g) common ordinary man and prestige support 

h) earnestness and humor 


23. The most powerful appeal, in a movement for social change, is the 
“bandwagon” appeal. Nothing succeeds like popular success. A move- 
ment that grows rapidly must act quickly—delay means decline in ac- 
celeration and rapid falling away of those held mainly by the bandwagon 


appeal. 
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24. The more expensive a form of propaganda, the less likely it is to be 
available to advocates of social change. 


25. Social change is facilitated by high ethical conviction and moral 

idealism. 

a) Idealism and humanitarianism alone will not suffice, but they are 
valuable assets. 

6) Movements with ascetic, puritanical demands succeed better than 
those which are regarded as lax and indulgent. In time of public 
anxiety the old sanctions gain strength. 

c) Various forms of misrepresentation and misuse of funds may be 
tolerated in officials of the status quo, but the slightest suspicion of 
practices not wholly honorable, in a movement of reform, becomes a 
serious weakness. Leaders seeking to improve society are expected 
to set superior standards. 


26. Movements will be judged by reactions to persons who represent 
them more than by the logic of their principles. This is especially true in 
periods of anxiety when people seek a personal savior. 


27. Movements seeking minor modifications within the present system 
can depend upon appeal to material advantage, but movements that seek 
to change basic power relations must be able successfully to demand sacri- 
fices from their members. 


28. Both supporters and opponents of change appeal to symbols which 
have traditionally been associated with strong feelings of loyalty. 

a) home, mother 

b) religious and ethical ideals 

c) patriotism 

d) home-town people (opposition to “outsiders,” “foreigners”) 


29. The more drastic and fundamental the change which is sought, the 
less conventional must be the methods of appeal. 


30. While a social movement is rising toward power and leadership, it 
loses by compromise and gains by all-or-none demands. Movements of 
social protest will win support more by their successes than by their con- 
cessions. 


31. The more fundamental the change sought, the more emphasis must 
be upon winning youth. The psychology of age emphasizes security, sta- 
bility, and encourages only minor changes. Only among youth is there 
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likely to be desire and courage for basic changes. The changing age distri- 
bution in the population makes for more difficulty in getting change. 

32. Speeches are more influential, for or against social change, than are 
writings. Speakers in person are more influential than over radio. Speakers 
to crowds achieve more influence than would the same address if heard 
by a like number of separated individuals. 

33. Effective propaganda for mass action must point to objects, outside 
themselves, which men can attack and on which they can vent revenge. 

a) Expression of hatred has been less tolerated and more repressed than 
expressions of love and goodwill; hence the unconscious need for an 
enemy is greater than the unconscious need for a love object. 

b) In attacking some object outside themselves, men can free them- 
selves from self-attack, guilt, and a sense of having been personally 
responsible for previous frustrations. 

34. A social movement first adds some myths to its “real” or “factual” 
appeal, but in its later, more popular stages, the myths outweigh the facts. 
(Sorel) 

35. The psychological support that is mobilized by the myths comes 

rom: 

a) unsatisfied personal cravings and resentments: all resentment against 
authority centered against one target; all dreams for one’s children 
dependent on one victory; all ego cravings may be fulfilled as the 
new regime opens new opportunities 

b) deeper, more impersonal, more irrational, emotional patterns which 
appear in many cultures (Jung’s “collective unconscious”) 

36. The outcome of a social movement sustained by myths is sure to 

disappoint many of the hopes of its supporters. 

37. The monotony of life, the absence of psychological insight, and the 
superficiality of day-by-day concerns furnish, for most people, a soil in 
which propaganda and myths flourish. 


VI. MATRIX 


38. No revolutionary change is due entirely to the efforts or propaganda 
of revolutionists. Unless the old rulers are themselves incompetent to 
carry on the old institutions with fair success, they will counteract sub- 
versive influences. 


39. Economic failure of established institutions under changed condi- 
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tions is a primary cause of social change; what Keller called “the main- 
tenance mores” condition most other aspects of the culture. 

40. Ina period when a social order works successfully, the few demands 
for change that arise from dissatisfied individuals and groups can usually 
be met by modest concessions. When the old institutions become basically 
ineffectual, demands for change increase, while at the same time the pos- 
sibility of granting concessions, and still preserving dominance, dimin- 
ishes. This coincidence of increased demands with inability to satisfy even 
the normal expectations presages a major change. 

41. Rulers will grant any other.concessions before the abolition of their 
power. 

42. Rulers, aware that new techniques or processes threaten their con- 
trol, attempt to take over the new devices and to extend their traditional 
power by the very means that would otherwise threaten them. 


43. When a ruling class is unable to carry out its will in customary 
ways, it attempts first to win over the opposition. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the provision of high posts on the side of the privileged and 
powerful suffices to drain off leadership from the rebels. When these 
tactics no longer succeed repression is introduced. More lenient measures 
are tried first—then harsher ones. 


44. If, on an important issue, the harsher measures are abandoned or 
relaxed, one step has been taken toward overthrow of those rulers. 


45. The rulers are habituated, by their own success, to old-time meth- 
ods; they are therefore slow to recognize that what has succeeded in the 
past will not solve newly arising problems; their incompetence is shown 
in refusing to make readjustments until it is too late. 

46. Some of the ablest of the ruling group desert their class and support 
the demands of other groups; as incompetence at the top increases, these 
desertions increase. 

47. So long as able individuals rise to privilege and power within the 
existing system, they will not lead in social change; the existing social 
structure is imperiled most when able youths are no longer hopeful of 
climbing within it. 

VII, INTELLECTUALS 


48. Dissatisfaction with the old order arises first among intellectuals 
whose contacts with other cultures are more numerous, and for whom an 
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imaginatively conceived order is almost as real as the one in which most 
of their fellow men live. 


49. 


Intellectuals do not, typically, provide effective personal active lead- 


ership in movements of social change, although their ideas may be taken 
over by leaders and masses. 
Factors: 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
g) 
50. 
a) 
b) 


c) 


a privileged position which would be threatened if they led effective 
opposition to the status quo 

desire to entertain in mind many possibilities, whereas an action 
program must be reduced to “Yes” or “No” 

desire to differentiate shades and nuances, whereas mass action in- 
volves oversimplification 

habit of criticism leads to defense of the attacked and to attack on 
the exalted, in opposition to the rising mass emotions 

overvalue of proper form and undervalue of vital interests; siding 
with excellent sophistry against crude but vital demands 
individualism; disagrees with everybody; unable to join whole- 
heartedly in group 

nonintellectuals distrust intellectuals and rational approaches 

An intellectual will lead only 

when he can dominate 

when forces are mobilized for action and are restrained only by lack 
of an idea or discovery 

when he escapes the limitations of his kind* 


* The second half of this outline of social change, including a similar number of hypotheses 


under 


the headings of Mass Participation, Labor Organizations, Reaction, and Revolution 


will appear in a future issue of THE JouRNAL. 








HYPOTHESES REGARDING 
GOVERNMENT RELATIONSHIPS 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 


Committee on Public Administration, 
Soctal Science Research Council 


One of the responsibilities of the Social Science Research Council 
is the planning, programming, and stimulation of research, the 
bringing together of scholars from different disciplines to define 
significant problems for study and to propose suitable methods of 
inquiry. In seeking to carry out this role of the Council, its Com- 
mittee on Public Administration concluded that the problems of a 
Federal state needed profound restudy in the light of the stresses 
that new developments in our economy had put upon our system of 
political federalism since the days of de Tocqueville and Bryce. To 
take the single field of education: it has been dogma that education 
is a function of the States, to be carried on through local officers, 
and supported out of local taxes, largely the property tax. For fifty 
years after 1867, when the United States Office of Education was 
established, the role of the Federal Government was seen as that of 
collecting statistics and of “diffusing information” on school admin- 
istration and teaching methods. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
recognized a national interest in promoting one type of education. 

Twenty years have seen a gradual widening of the belief that the 
nation owes it to its children, whether in rich or poor communities, 
to provide equal educational opportunity, leading to the report of 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Federal Aid to Education, 
recommending substantial and increasing Federal financial sup- 
port. What controls will accompany the granting of such funds— 
what shifts do they portend in power and duties between the central 
government, the States, and the localities ? The purpose of this note 
is to report an approach in outlining an attack on a broad social 
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problem and to indicate how the formulation of specific hypotheses 
aided in the planning of research on the general problem. 

The first attempt at research planning was to prepare a memo- 
randum, outlining the major facets of the problem, suggesting 
forces to be assessed, sectors of national life in which there had 
been important but not adequately observed changes bearing upon 
the problem, and the need for the collaboration of men of diverse 
training. 

The next step was to organize this material into a scheme for 
study; to select some important concepts—such as the closing of 
the frontier and the organization of corporate enterprise—as sub- 
jects for research; to develop an outline of approaches: historical, 
analytic, critical, conceptual, descriptive, prognostic. 

The chairman of the Committee proposed that under each large 
head of study there be propounded a series of hypotheses that the 
research program should seek to substantiate or disprove. Some 
sixty-five hypotheses were presented for discussion, and it was 
generally agreed that the formulation of these categorical state- 
ments proved most valuable in sharpening thinking about the ele- 
ments of study. 

The remainder of this note will consist of selected examples of 
some of those hypotheses which were proposed for searching 
inquiry. 

Concepts Regarding Centralization in General: That centralization of 
industry has caused centralization of government; that centralization 
of functions of government is a necessary result of the increase of such 
functions; that centralization of services is more rapid in times of crisis 
(war, depression) than in peaceful, normal times. 

National-State Relations: That national legislation to supplement State 
action has tended to take away the States’ interest in the fields covered; 
that national loans to States and their instrumentalities tend to be appor- 
tioned more on the basis of political expediency than on the basis of social 


or economic needs; that pressure groups have a greater influence on State 
legislation than on Federal legislation. 
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Central-Local Relations: That grants-in-aid seldom reduce inequalities 
in service (e.g., educational opportunities) to any great extent; that they 
do not reduce but rather increase local expenditures from local sources for 
the same service; that grants-in-aid (Federal or State) tend to become 
matters of right and to be distributed on bases fixed by law in which need 
is given less consideration than other factors (population, area); that 
small States and small counties tend to get more than their share on either 
a need basis or a population basis; that the offer of national loans and 
grants to local governments for public works arouses greatest interest in 
the poorest communities. 

State-Local Relations: That Presidents, Senators, Congressmen, gov- 
ernors, and other State-wide elective officers have seldom started their 
political careers at a level lower than the county; that State governments 
have lagged behind cities in the expansion of functions and services since 
1900; that legislative control over cities has not been effective in holding 
local units te fixed standards; that self-regarding functions of local gov- 
ernment have become far less important than those which the local 
governments exercise as units of the State; that the lower the level of gov- 
ernment the less interest is shown in elections. 

Interstate Relations: That there is increasing uniformity of services and 
service standards among State governments; that uniform State legisla- 
tion has been more successful with respect to commercial than with respect 
to social legislation; that very few governmental reforms are adopted in 
all forty-eight States, and that even when adopted they are not uniform 
from State to State. 

Central and Local Governments: That the function of political parties 
in National and State Governments is of declining importance; that this 
is due to the rising personnel standards in both National and State Gov- 
ernments; that welfare legislation to be administered effectively needs to 
be administered in a decentralized fashion, while business-regulatory leg- 
islation to be administered effectively needs to be administered in a cen- 
tralized manner; that national control over States through grants-in-aid 
has been more effective in raising and maintaining standards than State 
legislative commands to local units without grants-in-aid. 


These categorical statements are a distillation of the conclusions 
reached by those who have studied the problems. They may de- 


limit an area of agreement, acceptable premises, or serve as subject 
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to disproof, and they should point the way to further questions 
deemed significant for study. The propositions are not necessarily 
consistent with each other, nor are they all of the same scope. It 
was felt, however, that such specific propositions would advance 
research more than a general formulation of the broader aspects 
of the problem and leading research men have found the attempt 
to formulate such hypotheses an aid in research planning. 








THE VALIDITY OF SCHEDULES AND 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 


University of Southern California 


The purpose of this report is to present a brief summary of an 
experiment with a variety of questionnaires and schedules and to 
review some of the problems involved in the construction of such 
instruments. A group of mature social workers, high-school teach- 
ers, and graduate students codperated with the writer in testing a 
variety of well-known questionnaires and schedules’ and several 
newly constructed ones.” 

The schedules were filled out by experienced interviewers, and 
the questionnaires were sent to clients of unemployment relief 
agencies, to high-school students and their parents, and to church 
members who had agreed to answer—anonymously—the question- 
naires as fully and promptly as possible. These groups were selected 
from communities extensively studied by the writer over a period of 
sixteen years.” 

Some of the questionnaires were sent to a group of people within 
two homogeneous communities. The aim was to secure data that 


* See Chase Going Woodhouse and Faith M. Williams, Technical Bulletin No. 386, United 
States Department of Agriculture, November 1933, and American Public Health Association, 
Appraisal Form for City Health Work, 1934. 

Alida C. Bowler and Ruth S. Bloodgood, Institutional Treatment of Delinquent Boys, 
Children’s Bureau Publication Nus. 228 and 230, Parts I and II (Washington, D. C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1935). 

George Lundberg, Social Research (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1929), 
pp. 127-129; E. S. Bogardus, “Measuring Public Opinion,” Sociology and Social Research, 
XVII: 5 (May-June 1933), 464-469. 

? Questionnaires on cost of living, nature and extent of juvenile delinquency, public opinion, 
attitudes of unemployed toward public relief, religious and recreational activities, and atti- 
tudes of certain selected nationality and culture groups. 

* See Pauline V. Young, Pilgrims of Russian-Town; California State Unemployment Com- 
mission, Report and Recommendations (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1932), 
chapters I and II; E. S. Bogardus, The City Boy and His Problems (New York: House of 
Ralston, printers, 1926). 
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might lead to an understanding of certain aspects of social and 
personal situations: forms of family control, housing conditions, 
nature of health problems, extent of unemployment, recreational 
and religious activities, nature of group opinion, and so on. Each 
type of questionnaire was sent to a different group of three hundred 
persons. Usable replies were received from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred persons in each group. 

Attempts were made to secure data from homogeneous groups. 
To eliminate language handicaps data were secured from first gen- 
eration English-speaking Russian Molokans, from first generation 
English-speaking Russian-Polish Jews in the Temple Street district 
of Los Angeles—areas of first settlement for both of the above 
groups for a period of thirty-five years—and from white American- 
born Protestants in Huntington Park—a satellite middle-class area 
of Los Angeles. All of these three communities are characterized by 
considerable homogeneity and by relatively high group solidarity. 

A number of factors stand out as significant when the schedule or 
the questionnaire is used as a sole instrument of study or when used 
in initiating a study even by experienced field investigators: 

1. A relatively large number of people respond to schedules and 
questionnaires when adequately informed, when responses are 
assured of anonymity, when approached by competent field investi- 
gators, and when impressed by the sincerity of the investigator. 

2. However, the data secured from large groups are so highly 
isolated and segmented that they show little or no relationship to the 
social process and the conditions or traits studied. Scientific students 
of social life are basically interested in the complexities of social 
processes, in the network of behavior patterns of cultural worlds in 
relation to social life and to personality adjustment. The data ob- 
tained through the schedule and questionnaire in the present study 
shed little light on the above conditions. Yet our experimentors 
showed a constant tendency to generalize on the basis of the data 
secured through the schedule and questionnaire. 
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3. A control group of experienced social workers, high-school 
teachers, and graduate students who did not participate in our ex- 
periment but who had read the reports of intensive sociological 
studies gained more insight into the cultural patterns and the exist- 
ing realities of life and social processes than did the group who 
participated in our experiments before reading such monographs. 

4. Common terms, such as “housing,” “recreation,” “unemploy- 
ment,” “cost of living’—though explicitly defined and carefully 
broken down into their component aspects—conveyed a variety of 
meaning to different persons in a homogeneous community. 

5. While every precaution was taken to secure “objective and 
quantitative data” only (e.g., amount of rent paid per month for 
last three months, age at which working son or daughter left school, 
etc.), a variety of interpretations were placed upon these “facts” 
by father and mother when they filled out the questionnaire sepa- 
rately. In subsequent interviews it was found that these persons at- 
tempted to project themselves into the thinking of the inquirer 
(“Does he mean rent inclusive or exclusive of utilities, of work done 
for landlord, of back rent, etc?”). Highly definitive and explicit 
terminology did not materially remedy the situation because of 
the intricate complexities involved in seemingly simple aspects of 
social life. 

6. While the questionnaire or schedule is an ineffective instru- 
ment in zmitiating a social study, either can be used effectively when 
considerable data are already available about the cultural setting 
and the social relationships of groups and persons. A skillfully 
constructed questionnaire or schedule regarding certain specified 
circumstances can be used to advantage. These findings closely 
correlate with those of the Webbs, who maintain that when a whole 
range of occurrences has already been ascertained, and “that what 
is needed is merely an enumeration of their location either in space 


29 6¢ 


“Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Methods of Social Study (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1932), p. 73. 
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or time, a precisely formulated questionnaire, confined to an inquiry 
as to where, when, and to what extent these facts will prevail... 
may be the only practical way of completing the investigation.” 

Under these circumstances, the questionnaire or the schedule 
can be used to advantage when the following considerations are 
observed: 

1. The point of view of the group studied should be carefully 
considered before the investigation is made and after the data are at 
hand for analysis and interpretation. 

2. The questions should be asked in the light of the particular 
cultural milieu and the findings related to that milieu. 

3. The apperception mass of each informant should be considered 
in the light of the information supplied by him. 

4. Simple and concise wording within easy grasp of the least 
intelligent persons included in the study should be used. Average 
intelligence is too high a standard in planning schedules or question- 
naires.’ 

5. Questions and statements should be so designed as to eliminate 
antagonism, suspicion, or resentment. It is best to omit direct ques- 
tions about income, holding of property, and use of intoxicants, 
even though anonymity is assured. A large number of people con- 
sider such questions to belong in the “spiritual private property 
kit” not to be pried open by an “impersonal, formal, objective” 
questionnaire. 

6. The questionnaires and schedules should be made interesting 
to the informants and important enough to justify the time spent. 

7. A maximum of checking and underscoring of items and 
a minimum of estimates, impressions, and opinions should be 
included. 

8. The data sought should be grouped in clear and logical order 


and arranged attractively. A brilliant questionnaire often forfeits 


* Robert E. Chaddock, Principles and Methods of Statistics (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1925), p. 389. 
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its own purpose if ineffectively presented to the eye and if its or- 
ganization is obscure and vague. 

Schedules and questionnaires should be used sparingly. When 
used as sole methods of study—not supplemented by other methods 
of research—they often deserve the hard words spoken about them; 
namely, that they constitute the “underworld method of science,” 
or, as the late Luther Fry put it, they are the “high sounding travesty 
of scientific study” of the saint or the fool. 
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APPRAISAL TECHNIQUES IN EDUCATION 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
Board of Education, New York City 


In recent years both the elementary- and secondary-school curric- 
ula have been reconstructed to include more comprehensive ob- 
jectives of instruction. The older and major emphasis on mastery 
of information and skills has been supplemented by such newer 
objectives as pupil growth in desirable attitudes, interests, appre- 
ciations, critical thinking, and creative expression. This reconstruc- 
tion of the curriculum has demanded a corresponding expansion 
in methods of evaluation. 

The newer trends in evaluative procedures may be grouped under 
the major functions served and objectives tested. Most educators are 
interested, for instance, in an index of the pupil’s ability to handle 
abstract relationships. Such an index provides a first approximation 
for guiding the pupil in his academic tasks. After this index, an 
evaluation of subject mastery, of skills, of attitudes, of interests, of 
critical thinking, of social adjustment, and of creative expression 
is sought in the modern school. In this report the trends in some 
formal evaluation techniques will be indicated. 

Recent developments in evaluating academic aptitude. The 
most recent development in the evaluation of academic aptitude 
is the factor analysis of the components of what is commonly called 
intelligence and is tested by a variety of available intelligence tests. 
Dr. L. L. Thurstone, for example, is conducting factor analyses and 
studies of primary mental abilities. By means of statistical analysis 
Thurstone has isolated and interpreted seven primary factors which 
he enumerates as the verbal factor, the number factor, the space 
factor, the memory factor, the perceptual factor, the word factor, 
and the inductive factor. The analysis of the component factors of 
academic aptitude will permit a more detailed and definitive de- 
scription of the pupil. 
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Recent development in evaluating functional information. The 
most common type of appraisal in schools is to examine the amount 
of information that pupils may have acquired. Many information 
tests, both formal and informal, however, are so constructed that 
they encourage rote memorization of words rather than the develop- 
ment of real understanding of meanings and concepts. It is desirable 
to remember important facts and ideas so that they may be utilized 
in thinking and acting ; but a good test of the acquisition of informa- 
tion will employ language that is not identical with that used in 
a textbook, will involve the use of facts and ideas, and the items 
will be phrased in as lifelike a setting as possible. 

Recent development in evaluating work and study skills. Study 
skills which it is now possible to evaluate by means of pencil-and- 
paper tests and by self-inventory scales are the capacity to read 
maps, graphs, charts, and tables, to use a table of contents or the 
index of a book, to find items in reference books and the like. At 
the college level, the self-inventory by Wrenn’ has included other 
study skills, such as knowing sources of information, finding 
references, organizing data gathered from several sources, taking 
notes effectively, and outlining materials. 

Recent developments in evaluating attitudes. There is no uni- 
versal agreement on the kinds and significance of specific or general 
attitudes that should be developed in schools. These are matters 
relating to educational philosophy. Certain attitudes, however, 
which are favorable to social, scientific, and aesthetic improvement 
are generally deemed highly important by most schools. Attitudes 
when defined as expressions of opinion have been measured more 
or less adequately by such measures as Thurstone’s opinion scales 
on war, the church, the Negro, the Japanese, the Chinese, and 
other topics in the social field.’ These scales employ an equal-appear- 


* Published by Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Cal. 
? Published by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
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ing interval technique for weighting the intensity of a statement 
for or against some object or idea. 

Using a different technique, Wrightstone has constructed a 
generalized measure of social attitudes toward racial, national, and 
international ideas and phenomena. This Scale of Civic Beliefs’ 
consists of such statements as “The Japanese are a sly and crafty 
race” and “Labor unions have accomplished much good.” The 
pupil agrees, disagrees, or is undecided in his response to each 
item. An alternate form of the scale with items of Form A and 
Form B matched permits a consistency score or index. 

Recent developments in evaluating interests. Interests have long 
been considered as one of the fundamental factors in motivating 
the acquisition of functional information, skills, appreciations, and 
discriminations. Interests may be defined as those drives which lead 
the individual to various preferences in personal efforts and conduct. 

Various techniques have been employed to evaluate interests. The 
first recorded study of reading interests, for example, employed 
the technique of an analysis of library-book withdrawals. Certain 
limitations inhere in this method. The pupils’ choices are limited 
to books found in the library, course requirements influence the 
choice, and the investigator has no way of knowing whether or 
not the pupil liked the books he withdrew. 

A second technique of evaluating interests is the questionnaire 
method. The pupil is asked to list the materials he has read or the 
activities he has performed over a given period of time. Then he 
is asked to indicate those which he liked best. Here again certain 
limitations are evident. Pupils have difficulty in remembering 
materials read and activities performed, and the pupils will be 
influenced by the standards they know to be approved by the teacher 
or examiner. 

A third technique uses diaries, logs, or journals which students 


* World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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or teachers keep in a cumulative fashion. This technique may be 
illustrated by the Reading Records formulated by the evaluation 
staff of the Progressive Education Association. The record, after 
the pupil has made a cumulative log of his readings, is scored so 
that each entry is assessed in accordance with a predetermined scale 
of values and by a special formula to denote the maturity of the 
reading level of the book, magazine, or newspaper article recorded. 

The Interest Values Inventory by Maller and Glaser’ measures 
the relative interest in four areas: aesthetic, social, theoretical, and 
economic. 

Recent developments in evaluating critical thinking. The devel- 
opment of critical thinking has become a prominent objective 
of the natural and social sciences. From the work that has been 
done both in the curriculum and in evaluation several convenient 
aspects of thinking may be tested by prepared scales. They are (1) 
the interpretation of data, (2) the application of principles and 
generalizations to new situations, and (3) recognizing the logic 
of an argument or the nature of proof used in materials presented 
in the curriculum. 

At the elementary-school level a Test of Critical Thinking in the 
Social Studies’ is available. This test is divided into three parts: 
Part I measures abilities to obtain facts from graphs, maps, refer- 
ences, newspapers, and magazines; Part II measures abilities to 
draw reasonable conclusions from given facts; Part III measures 
abilities to apply generalizations to new situations. 

Exercises which purport to evaluate ability to make reasonable 
inferences comprise Part III of the Cooperative Test of Social 
Studies Abilities.’ The high-school pupil is presented with a set 
of facts in narrative, graphic, or tabular form and is asked to check 
each of a series of inferences which follow, indicating whether 
the inference is reasonable in the light of facts given, is contra- 


* Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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dicted by the facts given, or whether the reasonableness cannot be 
determined on the basis of facts given. 

Recent developments in evaluating personal-social adaptability. 
Measurement of personal and social adjustment includes a va- 
riety of methods. These range from the free-association method, 
self-descriptive adjustment questionnaires, and psycho-neurotic 
inventories to rating scales, anecdotal records, and behavior descrip- 
tions, including the case-study methods. 

The free-association method, which is not widely used, allows 
an individual to react to certain words, as in the Kent-Rosanoft 
Free Association Test,’ or to certain objects, as in the Rorschach 
Ink Blot Test. Another means of gathering evidence is the disguised 
test, which may be illustrated by the Maller Self Marking Test’ in 
which the honesty of pupils in grading their own paper is measured. 

Improved rating scales for judging conduct and behavior have 
appeared. Several of these have been designed for use at the ele- 
mentary-school level, including the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating Scale, and the Winnetka Scale for Rating School 
Behavior and Attitudes.” 

In self-descriptive scales at the elementary-school level, the best- 
known scale is the Woodworth-Mathews Personal Data Sheet.” 
Those at the secondary-school level are similar in purpose and 
pattern of development. They include the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule,” Bernreuter Personality Inventory, and Maller Character 
Sketches and Personality Sketches (for individual diagnosis).” 
These self-description inventories include questions on mental 
health and emotional stability. When supplemented by intelligent 
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personal observations, the self-descriptive scales are valuable meth- 
ods of appraisal. 

Anecdotal records and behavior descriptions have been used 
widely to obtain systematic records of behavior problems. The 
value of anecdotal records has been emphasized by Olson” and 
Randall.” Difficulties, however, arise when teachers are not trained 
observers and when they do not have adequate time to observe 
the behavior of individuals or to record it systematically and 
adequately. Often the record becomes unwieldy and frequently 
the anecdotes are not oriented toward any particular point or factors 
of personality. 

Concluding statement. Recent developments in evaluation pro- 
cedures correspond to all objectives of the school curriculum. In 
the more newly emphasized objectives, such as critical thinking, 
work and study skills, interests, and personal-social adaptability, 
there have been notable developments in evaluative procedures. 
It is important that evaluative procedures keep pace with corre- 
sponding developments in curriculum practices and objectives. 
These two aspects of the teaching and learning process supplement 
one another. Only as newer curricular practices are supplemented 
by newer evaluative procedures will the largest gains in directed 
learning be attained. 


44 Willard C. Olson, The Behavior-Journal Manual of Directions and Forms (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University Elementary School, University of Michigan, 1935). 

* John A. Randall, “The Anecdotal Behavior Journal,” Progressive Education, XIII (January 
1936), 21-26. 








THE COMMUNITY AS A LABORATORY FOR 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
New York University 


The potentialities of the community in the teaching process 
have been noted by sociologists. Cook has said: 

From an educational standpoint, the local social world is the funda- 
mental unit of learning and teaching. It is the child’s greatest educator, 
for in it he comes of age. It inducts him into its forms and norms of life, 
its groups and associations, and thus affects his school achievement in 
countless ways. It is the chief source of “life” materials for the teacher.’ 


Leading educators have sought methods whereby school pro- 
cedures might be centered in the life of the community in which 
the school is located. The Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association concludes: 

On this foundation of concrete and first-hand social observation, activ- 
ity and experience—much of which the child inevitably brings to the 
school when he begins his formal education, and which expands as he 
matures, travels about and bears social responsibilities of ever increas- 
ing gravity—the entire program of social science instruction should be 
erected.” 


Progress has been made in this direction by the Committee on 
Community Study of the Progressive Education Association and 
by the Commission on the Use of Resources in Education of the 
National Education Association. 

Community study implies the planning of studies around signif- 
icant problems in the community. Social studies offer more possi- 
bilities in this direction than other courses of study. 

*L. A. Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1938), p. 14. 
* Beard and others, Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission. Commission on 


the Social Studies of the American Historical Association (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1934), pp. 58-59. 
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The objectives of community study may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. Pupils should obtain a body of functional knowledge about the cul- 
tural, industrial, political, and geographical characteristics of their imme- 
diate environment. 

2. Pupils should envision the community as a social organism, charac- 
terized basically by human interactions. 

3. Pupils should acquire a relatively objective and well-balanced point 
of view toward all communities, including their own. 

4. Pupils should utilize the immediate community as a reflection or 
illustration or embodiment of broader and basic contemporary problems 
and trends. 

5. Pupils should participate in codperative community activities to im- 
prove community life. 


In terms of these objectives the teacher will plan his units and 
unit activities. In some instances, the major work of the class may 
be directed to the resources available in the community. 


THE SEARCH FOR INFORMATION 


During the last ten years a vast number of books and pamphlets 
dealing with community problems have been made available by 
publishing houses, educational organizations, governmental bu- 
reaus and departments, social-service groups, and quasi-public 
and private organizations. Noteworthy are the Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets,’ Pamphlets on Public Affairs for Use in Social Studies 
Classes, and special compilations.’ The source units developed in 
the Summer Workshops associated with the Progressive Education 


* Adapted from “Objectives of Community Study,” in Wilson and Harris, A Community 
Approach to Social Education. Criteria for the selection of activities in terms of these objec- 
tives are given in Aldrich, “The Teacher Explores the Community,” in Uzilization of Com- 
munity Resources in the Social Studies (Cambridge, Mass.: The National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1938), pp. 23-25. 

“ Office of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 3, with supplements. 

* Bulletin No. 8 of the National Council for the Social Studies. 

*Such as the Appendices of A Guide to Cooperative Community Study, Bulletin of the 
St. Louis County Commission on the Teaching of the Social Studies. 
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Association include valuable summaries while current materials 
are listed in the “Notes and News” section of Social Education. 

When the teacher and the class have chosen a problem on which 
to work, the proper sources of documentary materials may be 
selected. A study of population problems, for example, would draw 
upon publications of such organizations as Brookings Institution, 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Social Science Research 
Council, Industrial Conference Board, Milbank Memorial Fund, 
National Association of Manufacturers, National Recreation As- 
sociation, the Department of Agriculture, and the Department of 
Labor. 

The publications of the Census that relate to the State and com- 
munity should be a part of the school library and should be used as 
the basis for community studies. Reference should be made also to 
the United States Government Manual, which presents informa- 
tion on the functions of governmental offices, and the bibliography 
of the Superintendent of Documents, Government Publications 
Showing Work of the Government. 

Another source related to population problems is the series of 
reports of the White House Conference on Recent Social Trends 
and those of the National Resources Committee. The State board 
of health and social-security commission should be consulted on 
State phases of the problem, as should be the local department of 
public welfare and public health. Local offices of Federal depart- 
ments and bureaus may have valuable materials, especially the 
United States Employment Service, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, and the Works Progress Administration. 

In the course of locating source materials for the class and school 
library many contacts will be made with the social institutions of 
the community which will give a personal, intimate view of their 
work. Initial contacts may be arranged through the social workers 


* Washington, D. C.: National Emergency Council, United States Information Service, 1934, 
with semiannual supplements. 
* Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 
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in the school system, the community council, or the department 
of sociology of a local college. Observation of the activities of the 
agencies should be considered an essential part of the work of the 
class. But the richest understanding will come from actual partici- 
pation in the work of a community agency. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 


A social-studies teacher should be trained in the techniques of 
social research and interpretation.’ A course in community analysis 
should be a first step in such training. The teacher should read 
the reports of social studies of communities, such as Thrasher’s 
The Gang” and Maller’s School and Community.’ Accounts of 
techniques of social research are given in Palmer’s Field Studies 
in Sociology,” Chapin’s Field Work and Social Research,’ and 
Thrasher’s article on “The Study of the Total Situation.” 

Teachers are usually better prepared to record information 
gained from written sources than information from observation, 
questionnaires, and schedules. In the latter case data should be re- 
corded as soon as possible. A standard face sheet will aid in main- 
taining some uniformity in recording. 

When data exist in quantity they are usually more meaningful 
when arranged in some statistical order, in frequency tables and 
diagrams. Care must be taken that tables and graphs are prepared 
accurately and systematically. Modley” and Schoen” offer sug- 
gestions for the presentation of information in charts and graphs. 

In addition to general averages, tendencies, and trends, spot 

> > 
® James A. Michener, “Participation in Community Surveys as Social Education,” Utilization 
of Community Resources in the Social Studies, op. cit., pp. 144-165. 
*° Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1936 (rev. ed.). 
* New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 
™% Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
* New York: The Century Company, 1920. 
“ The Journal of Educational Sociology, 1: 8 (April 1928), 477-490. 
* Rudolf Modley, How to Use Pictorial Statistics (New York: Harper Brothers, 1937). 


© Harriet H. Schoen, “The Making of Maps and Charts,” Uvilization of Community Re- 
sources in the Social Studies, op. cit., pp. 83-98. 
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maps and social base maps, where appropriate, should be presented. 
Plotting must be carefully checked and clearly shown." The con- 
struction of social research maps is discussed by Palmer” and 
Colcord.” 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


Interpreting information is a more difficult task than compiling 
data. The teacher and student must be familiar with principles of 
logical thinking. Where data are complete, proper inferences can 
be drawn. Where a study is based on a sample, as, for example, a 
study of property values based on price lists of realtors, it is neces- 
sary to state the assumptions on which the conclusions are based— 
that the sampling is representative of the whole community and 
that the prices are true values. Where data are incomplete, con- 
clusions are in the nature of conjectures or hypotheses. Conclusions 
should always be compared with those of other observers. 

The extent to which students will generalize from materials 
will depend upon their age level, mental and chronological. It is a 
frequent error of teachers to think that because a child can repeat 
a generalization he understands it. Verbalism, as Dr. Horn has 
pointed out, is the enemy of education. 

The value of the conclusions will depend on the thoroughness, 
accuracy, intelligence, and originality of the researcher. While 
teachers will help to interpret data, the students should work 
through the actual steps in reasoning. This skill in generalizing is 
probably more important than the social data to be gathered. 


PLANNING FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


Community study comes into its own when it goes beyond the 
supplementation of the curriculum and leads to plans for social ac- 


™ Symbols may be obtained from the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

** Op. cit., pp. 185-191. 

* Your Community (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1939), pp. 14-19. 
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tion in the community. Here is the justification of social studies. 
Significant work has been done by Doherty,” Hanna,” and Mich- 
ener. 

Illustrations of projects leading to community improvement in- 
clude the work of safety patrols in contributing to public safety, 
fire prevention, the planting of gardens and trees, the care of school 
property, the control of pests, the improvement of buildings, and 
practical work in reforestation. Community health has been im- 
proved by young people in such work as cleaning up neighbor- 
hoods, passing on information on sanitary laws, aiding in control 
of smoke, preparing bulletins and demonstrations of adequate 
diets, and participation in first-aid and Red Cross work. Teachers 
of agriculture, the Future Farmers of America, and the 4H Clubs 
have contributed immeasurably to the agricultural improvement 
of communities. Youth contribute to the civic arts in their com- 
munities through art exhibits and purchases for their schools, 
children’s theaters, and music projects open to students and adults. 

Hanna concludes his account with the statement: 

The entire thesis of this book rests on the assumption that men are con- 
stantly struggling to improve conditions; that today, as never before, this 
urge to better the general welfare dominates the minds of men; that to- 
day, as never before, we have the material and intellectual resources for 
designing a better environment and achieving our plan; that the direct 
accomplishment of this task is the only vital and significant educational 
experience toward which we can afford to work; that children and youth 
must be given the wisest guidance in accepting their share of this great 
social task.” 


Today the classroom teacher has a wealth of source material and 
technical guides to direct his teaching to the community. To the 


* Nell Doherty, “Recreation Unit: An English Course That Affected a City,” Clearing House, 
XIII: 8 (April 1939), 466-471. 

* Paul Hanna, Youth Serves the Community (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1936), and 
“Social Education through Cooperative Community Service,” in Utilization of Community 
Resources in the Social Studies, op. cit., pp. 137-143. 

* James A. Michener, op. cit., 144-165. 

* Paul Hanna, op. cit., pp. 274-275. 
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teacher of social studies is given the opportunity to develop real 
social education: acquaintance with the realities of American life, 
development of skill in the organization and interpretation of 
social data, and participation in the cooperative solution of com- 
munity problems. 








SOCIAL SURVEY BY CLASSROOM TEACHER 


IRVING LORGE 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


For many years educational leaders have been urging teachers 
to develop an increasing understanding of their pupils: the nature 
of child development, individual differences, and the influence of 
the community. But knowledge of heredity in terms of individual 
endowment, or of maturation in terms of development, or of en- 
vironment in terms of opportunities is not sufficient. These three 
forces interact: environment provides the opportunities for the 
developing child to realize the potentialities of his endowment. 

Teachers, through association, are generally more appreciative of 
the physiological and psychological changes in young people than 
of the social-economic changes in the environment in which these 
young people live. How often do teachers advise children to go into 
teaching, or stenography, or selling because they do not know about 
the opportunities for key-punch operators, knit-back machine op- 
erators, or stabilizer operators in the community ? 

The teacher, in order to understand fully the needs and potential- 
ities of children, must observe the community. Observation, how- 
ever, is not merely looking around but a technique of controlled 
seeing. Observations can be direct or indirect, formal or informal, 
controlled or random, precise or approximate, complete or sampled, 
primary or derived, objective or subjective, active or passive. In 
general, the teacher will be a participating member of the commu- 
nity, with ample opportunity for a purposeful study of things, 
events, and people. 

Some objectives of community study are: 


1. To ascertain the vocational opportunities for out-of-school youth 
2. To find out about the recreational facilities in the community 


<n mnemrcteri 
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3. To locate community resources that might be utilized in a realistic 
curriculum 

4. To discover the operation of public and private utilities 

5. Toassay the community needs for curriculum development 

6. To acquaint school youth with the community in which they live 


The first task in making a community study is to select some 
problem or purpose. With the specific problem in mind, questions 
must be formulated in such a way that the answers to them will 
give evidence about the postulated problem. The method of com- 
munity study is a method of controlled observation. 

When the questions are formulated, it is advisable to find 
whether any of the questions have already been answered in whole 
or in part. Have the needed data been collected by the Census 
Bureau, the State Tax Commission, the Real Property Inventory, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the local newspaper, 
or local chamber of commerce? For most communities in the 
United States some relevant data for any problem are matters of 
public record—in health offices, in courts, in banks, and so on. A 
person making a community study will conserve his time by mak- 
ing use of available data and by intensive observation of those 
aspects for which adequate data do not exist. One of the common 
errors in making a community survey is the tendency to collect so 
much data that the surveyor is overwhelmed by the impossibility 
of interpreting the observations. 

Planning involves the following steps: 


Specification of the problem 

Selection of a staff 

Preparation of materials: tests, scales, questionnaires and schedules, 
check lists, interview forms, observation record, etc. 

Preparation of directions and instructions 

Organizing the flow of reports 

Establishing date lines when specified sections shall be completed 
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G. Routinizing statistical tabulations and analyses 


H. Preparing the final report 


Suppose the problem is to ascertain vocational opportunities for 
out-of-school youth. Then the questions needing answers may be: 

1. How many out-of-school youth are there? 

2. What is their educational preparation? 

3. What is their marital status; their familial responsibility ? 

4. What are the vocational opportunities? 

5. How are persons hired? 

6. What training is demanded, etc.? 


The public-school records may yield information about the first 
two items; the National Youth Administration and the United 
States Employment Service may have data about the other items. 
Some of the questions will need auxiliary evidence. A questionnaire 
to youth that have left school may bring evidence about employ- 
ment, vocations, and education still required. Another question- 
naire may be needed to ascertain what kinds of persons are being 
hired by manufacturers, retailers, wholesalers; how these persons 
are selected; how they are trained; what the employer expects in 
their preparation, etc. 

Where the study calls for interviews with the youth and em- 
ployers special schedules should be prepared. An interview is a 
questionnaire applied to a selected group of persons by direct 
contact. As such, it should be worked out as carefully as if it were 
given in writing. The surveyor should know the questions to be 
asked and how the answers are to be recorded. The recording 
should be done at the interview or immediately after. Memory plays 
havoc with unrecorded interviews. 

Other methods that may be utilized are questionnaires and score 
cards for measuring and evaluating the presence or absence of 
certain characteristics, check lists as well as tests applied to individ- 
uals and groups. 

The value of a survey depends upon the knowledge and experi- 
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ence of the surveyor. The surveyor must be able to organize and 
administer the study so that the final report will not be out-of-date 
when it is released. Secondly, the surveyor and the staff must have 
good sensory equipment. Surveyors must be able to see and hear, 
report and interpret. Thirdly, the surveyor must specify the con- 
ditions of the survey. Specification will be in the directions and the 
observational report forms, in defining the community area, and 
the excluded areas. Fourthly, the surveyor must demonstrate that 
the observations are reliable; that if other observers were to record 
the data, they would arrive at the same results. Fifthly, the surveyor 
must demonstrate that the data are valid in terms of the conclu- 
sions reached. Data for a survey must be relevant and symptomatic 
of the questions under study. 

The survey method may encompass all research techniques— 
historical, documentary, experimental, questionnaire, interview, 
tests, etc. Each method or device has its own pitfalls. The surveyor 
must be cognizant of all sources of error and must guard against 
misinterpretation. It must be remembered that most people read 
survey reports uncritically, noting the generalizations without re- 
gard to how they were inferred. This places a double responsi- 
bility on the surveyor: to guard generalizations and to write them 
well. 

A survey of a community can provide the classroom teacher with 
knowledge of the community and changes within the community. 
Such surveys, however, need not be limited to the teacher. High- 
school students may profit by the experience of participating in a 
community survey, particularly if one of the objectives of the 
school is community awareness or social competence. It is hoped 
that more teachers will attempt to make community surveys so 
that they can achieve greater understanding of the interrelations 
between school and community. 








SOCIAL TRENDS IN NEW YORK CITY 


JULIUS B. MALLER 


New York University 


Few communities are as fully representative of contemporary 
American life as is the City of New York. Its seven million in- 
habitants, the variety of commercial and industrial concerns—not 
being dominated by any single type of business or manufacturing— 
reflect all shades of the economic, social, and cultural pattern of 
the country. The tempo of change in the metropolis is generally 
faster than that of other communities, but the character and the 
direction of trends are generally parallel with those of the rest of 
the country. As the nation goes so goes New York, but a little faster. 

The purpose of the present report is to present a summary of 
statistical data bearing upon demographic and social-economic 
trends in New York City.’ It is not the aim of this report to prove 
that the metropolis is advancing on all cylinders, nor will it endeavor 
to show that the City is turning into a “tyronopolis,” in Mumford’s 
terminology, bent upon self-destruction. Its primary aim is to 
examine some objective data on recent trends and to aid those who 
are engaged in planning for the future of the community in order 
to provide more adequate facilities for health, education, and wel- 
fare. For planning to be effective it must be based upon a realistic 
factual basis. 


A. POPULATION TRENDS 


Recent years have witnessed a revolution in demography. After 
a period of unprecedented growth the City is rapidly approaching 
its all-time peak, to be followed by a decline. The City’s population 
in 1940, as revealed in the preliminary report of the United States 


* A graphic summary of these statistical data has been prepared by Dr. Luther Gulick and the 
writer and was published by the Institute of Public Administration. The present report was 
prepared in connection with the Bowery-Macy Study of Economic Trends. The writer is 
indebted to Dr. Gulick for guidance throughout this study. 
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Census Bureau, is 7,380,259, showing a gain of some 425,000 for 
the decade 1930-1940 compared with a gain of 1,275,315 during 
the preceding decade. This is not surprising in view of the dwin- 
dling natural increase—the excess of births over deaths declined 
from 568,458 in 1920-1929 to 301,497 in 1930-1939. The balance of 
foreign migrations during the latter decade was negligible. 

Though no direct information is available regarding immigra- 
tion into the City from other American communities, there is some 
indirect evidence that during the depression there was a “back to 
the land” movement and that the number moving into the City was 
probably balanced by the number moving out to suburban com- 
munities, rural places, and other areas. The total gain from migra- 
tion, both foreign and domestic, during 1930-1939 was only 123,503 
persons, compared with a gain of 706,857 during 1920-1929. 

Movement in and out of City. At present, there is no direct source 
of information on movement of population in and out of the City, 
though such information would be of enormous value to various 
industries and to those engaged in planning, housing, education, and 
welfare. However, some light may be thrown on this problem by an 
analysis of school records: the number of pupils discharged because 
the family is moving from the City and the number of pupils com- 
ing from other communities and seeking enrollment in the City’s 
public schools, as shown in the records of the Attendance Bureau. 

During the school year 1938—1939 some 31,464 new pupils came to 
New York City from other communities and 20,243 pupils were 
removed from the City, leaving a net gain of 11,221 pupils. This 
includes only elementary and junior high schools, and does not 
include senior high schools and vocational schools. The gain was 
due at least in part to the New York World’s Fair and to the many 
refugees (4,261 of the incoming pupils came from Europe). 

Among those coming into the City, 42 per cent came from other 


* The writer had estimated, in 1938, that the 1940 population of the City would be 7,395,000. 
(See Recent Trends in New York City, Part 1, Chart 1, Institute of Public Administration.) 
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communities of New York State, 13 per cent from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, 5 per cent from New England, 20 per cent from other 
States, and 18 per cent from outside the United States. In two per 
cent the place of origin was not stated. Among those removed from 
the City, one third went to other communities of this State, 20 per 
cent to New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 8 per cent to New England, 
30 per cent to other States, and g per cent left the United States. 

Intracommunity movement. Of greater practical significance than 
the changes in the total population is the constant flow of popula- 
tion from one borough to another and from neighborhood to neigh- 
borhood. More than fifty per cent of the families of Manhattan have 
resided less than two years in their present residences. During the 
decade 1929-1939 one tenth of the school districts had lost more 
than one third of their respective enrollments while another tenth 
of the districts had gained more than a fourth of their enrollments. 
There are individual schools in which there is a complete turnover 
of pupils during a few years. 

The population movement within the community is generally 
outward bound from the older centers of population to the sparsely 
populated sections at the outskirts of the City. However, the 1940 
Census indicates that Manhattan has gained population during the 
last decade, reversing the losing trend shown in the preceding two 
decades. This is undoubtedly the result of better planning and 
housing developments. The rapid and often premature expansion 
of previous years has resulted in enormous expenditures for the City 
and staggering losses to owners of realty in the heart of the City. 

Age composition of population. The marked decline in the 
birth rate, the noteworthy increase in longevity, and the elimi- 
nation of the influx of young immigrants are changing the City’s 
age pattern. The population is aging. In 1900 there were in New 
York City more children under five than adults of fifty and over. 
At present there are about three times as many persons of fifty 
and over as children under five. 
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In 1900, the number of infants under one year was almost equal to 
the total number of old persons of sixty-five and over. In 1930, there 
were about three times as many old persons as newborn. In 1960, 
there will be nearly ten such old people for each newborn child. 

This fundamental change in the age pattern has definite social 
and industrial implications. There will be growing pressure toward 
increasing public support for the aged and reductions in the educa- 
tional budget for children. Industries that cater to the needs of chil- 
dren and schools will show some decline, while those which deal 
with the needs of the aged will expand. 

School enrollment. The first grade, which prior to 1930 had a 
larger enrollment than any other elementary grade, has now the 
smallest enrollment. It is estimated that by 1945 the enrollment in 
the first grade of the public schools will have declined to 55,000 or 
one half of the 1927 peak enrollment of that grade (110,441 pupils). 
By 1950 the public schools of the City will have about 250,000 fewer 
pupils than in 1940, or a total enrollment of 900,000 pupils. 

Density of population. The past growth of New York City, 
characterized by an utter lack of planning, was accompanied by 
a general increase in the density of population. This was particu- 
larly striking in Lower Manhattan which, half a century ago, was 
not only the center of business, trade, finance, and manufacturing 
but also housed the majority of the City’s population. Since then, 
the movement of the residential population has been toward the 
less congested areas of Manhattan and the other boroughs. In the 
central zone of the City, within a radius of four miles from City 
Hall, the density decreased from 124 per acre in 1920 to 93 in 1930. 
This zone lost exactly one fourth of its population during that 
decade. 

This corresponds to the general pattern in the growth (and 
decline) of American communities. Concentration of business and 
industry in the downtown section attracts laborers and newly ar- 
riving immigrants who settle in or near the section, resulting in 
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increased congestion. With adjustment and increased earnings the 
residents tend to move out of the congested area, usually to a 
neighboring section. Business and industry follow this population 
movement with encroachment upon residential sections before 
the latter have fully developed. This results in further flight of 
residents to the undeveloped outskirts of the city, creating inter- 
stitial areas between the old business centers and the new, usually 
restricted, residential areas. 


B. MANUFACTURING, INDUSTRY, AND EMPLOYMENT 


In relation to the rest of the United States, New York City barely 
held its industrial position during the depression. 

From 1929 to 1937 (the last date for which records of the United 
States Census of Manufactures are available) the number of indus- 
trial employees in the City decreased one tenth, from 563,249 to 
506,208, and the percentage of the country’s industrial employees 
found in the City declined from 6.37 per cent to 5.91 per cent. The 
number of manufacturing plants declined one fourth, from 29,446 
to 22,235, and the percentage of the country’s plants located here 
declined from 13.96 to 13.33 per cent. The total value of manufac- 
tures produced in the City declined one third, from $5,984,254,941 
to $3,962,292,660. The percentage of the value of the country’s 
manufacturing produced in this City decreased from 8.50 to 6.53 
per cent. 

The records of the New York State Department of Labor throw 
further light on the problem of employment. The index of factory 
employment in the City (with 1925—1927 as a base) declined rather 
continuously from 1929 to the middle of 1932 when it stood at 55. 
Since then, there has been consistent recovery, with notable fluctua- 
tions. In 1939 the index of employment (monthly average) was 
only one per cent below that of 1929, the indices being go and 91, 
respectively. (In 1929 employment had already declined 9 per cent 
below the 1925-1927 level.) During the last quarter of 1939, the 
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index of employment was higher than during any other quarter 
throughout the period 1929-1939. The monthly average of the 
number of factory employees in 1939 was 152,600 compared with 
154,209 in 1929, or a decline of about one per cent. 

The index of pay rolls, which includes both the number of 
employees and their wages, showed greater fluctuation than the 
trend of employment. It rose higher in 1929 (when it exceeded 
100) and it fell lower in 1932 (when it stood at 45). In 1939 the 
pay-roll index recovered to about 83 per cent of the 1929 level. How- 
ever, in 1939 the cost of living was lower than in the base period of 
1925-1927. When corrected for the difference in living cost, the 
average wage in 1939 was actually higher than in 1929, the weekly 
averages being $33.28 and $32.02, respectively. 

Movement of industry within the community. Some industries, 
such as the clothing industry, have moved from Lower Manhattan 
to mid-Manhattan, but others, such as the printing industry, re- 
mained largely concentrated in Lower Manhattan. 

The records of the United States Census of Manufactures by 
boroughs throw some light on the movement of manufacturing 
within the City. An analysis of the records for 1919 and 1937 (the 
last available) shows that the net change of such movement is 
less than generally supposed, as will be seen in the following per- 
centages of the City’s manufacturing employees located in the five 
boroughs in 1919 and 1937: 


1919 1937 
Manhattan 60.6 57.6 
Brooklyn 26.2 26.8 
The Bronx 3.1 4.0 
Queens 7.3 10.2 
Richmond 2.8 1.4 


Movement of industry in and out of New York City. There are 
no accurate data on the movement of industry in and out of the City, 
though some changes are to be expected in the light of general 
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population movements. The net effect of such movement is revealed 
in the above mentioned changes in the proportion of the country’s 
employees and manufacturing establishments found in this city. 

At the request of the Mayor, the Tax Department of New York 
City has assembled some data on the number of new industrial 
concerns that were established in the City, including those com- 
ing from other cities, and the number of such concerns that were 
discontinued or left the City during the year of 1939. These are based 
onthe records of the State Department of Labor. The number of new 
concerns was 4,363 and those discontinued numbered 3,625, thus 
showing a net gain of 738 industrial concerns. The number of em- 
ployees of new concerns was 38,846 and those employed in discon- 
tinued concerns numbered 34,717, showinga gain of 4,129employees. 

The working population of New York City. The working (or 
daytime) population is distributed differently than the residential 
population. Thus Manhattan, which houses less than one fourth of 
the City’s residential population includes nearly six tenths of the 
City’s manufacturing employees, as shown in the results of the 1937 
Census of Manufactures. The concentration of workers in Manhat- 
tan is even greater when we consider the total number of employees 
in all business and industries. Of the total of 2,458,000 persons en- 
gaged in all types of remunerative work in the City, fully 1,715,000 
or 70 per cent are working in Manhattan; 411,000 or 17 per cent 
work in Brooklyn; 172,000 or 7 per cent in the Bronx; 129,000 or 5 
per cent in Queens, and 31,000 or 1 per cent in Richmond. The fol- 
lowing is an estimated percentage distribution’ by industry of the 
working population of Manhattan (1,715,000 persons) : 


Industry Per Cent 
Manufacturing 21.8 
Retail trade 12.2 
Wholesale trade 10.7 


* The estimated distribution is based upon the figures presented by Hoyt and Badgley in 
The Housing Demands of Workers in Manhattan, p. 77. 
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Industry (continued ) Per Cent 

Insurance, real estate, and finance 10.4 
Domestic servants, porters, etc. 8.6 
Professional and educational workers 5.0 
Proprietors (engaged in business) 4.8 
Service (barber shops, employment agencies, etc.) 4.6 
Public service (Federal, State, City; also social workers, hos- 

pital employees, charitable and religious organizations) 4.2 
Communication transportation (excluding busses and trucks) 

and public utilities 4.1 
Construction 2.6 
Hotels 2.0 
Boarding and lodginghouses 0.8 


Miscellaneous (amusement, busses and trucks, warehouses, etc.) 8.2 


Labor relations. The records of the New York State Department 
of Labor indicate the trend in the number, causes, and settlement of 
labor strikes. (Though these figures are for the whole State, they 
throw some light on the situation in New York City.) There was an 
increase of strikes in recent years, from 361 in 1929-1932 to 1,491 in 
1934-1937. This corresponded somewhat to the general trend of 
business recovery. The proportion of strikes won by the unions has 
increased from 4o per cent to 50 per cent during the same period. 

In regard to the causes of strikes, the number due to disputes over 
union recognition is increasing while the number due to disputes 
over wages has shown a relative decrease. A new cause of strikes is 
the jurisdictional dispute, due to the conflict between craft and 
industrial unionism. (This is based on the Preliminary Report of the 
New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and 
Labor Relations, 1939.) 


C. THE TREND IN FOREIGN TRADE 


New York City is primarily a center of exchange. Exports and 


imports are part of the lifeblood of the City. During the depth of 
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the depression, the value of foreign trade in New York, as well as 
in the rest of the country, was cut to nearly one half of what it was 
in the 1926-1929 period. In the last few years the annual amount of 
foreign trade passing through the Port of New York has been two 
and one-half billion dollars compared with an annual value of four 
billion dollars during 1926—1929. 

In 1939, both exports and imports passing through the Port of 
New York showed an increase in the actual dollar values as well as 
in relation to other American ports. New York’s percentage of the 
country’s total foreign trade, exports and imports combined, was 
higher in 1939 than during any year after the World War. 

Throughout the depression New York succeeded in retaining 
its relative position in regard to the country’s foreign trade. It lost 
some exports but gained in imports. On a dollar-value basis the 
relative position of the New York Port is better than on a volume 
basis because New York tends to attract the more expensive com- 
modities, leaving some of the bulk trade to other ports. 

Since 1933 there has been greater recovery in the percentage of 
exports than of imports and in 1939 exports rose more than imports 
in relation to the country’s total foreign trade. Normally, however, 
imports are of somewhat greater significance to New York than 
exports, since about one half of the country’s imports and about 
one third of the exports pass through the Port of New York. 


D. HOUSING AND REAL PROPERTY 


The Real Property Inventory, conducted in 1934, was a house- 
to-house census of population and buildings, by type, age, use, 
rentals, and condition. The Inventory revealed that six tenths of 
the City’s land is used for residential purposes. The predominant 
rental in six tenths of the City’s blocks is between $30 and $60 per 
month, with 8.4 per cent over $60 and 8.7 per cent under $19 per 
residence. 
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Manhattan’s residential buildings are generally older than those 
of the other boroughs. Three out of four (76 per cent) residential 
structures in Manhattan were built prior to 1900, while only 22.6 
per cent of the City total are that old. Manhattan includes only 7 
per cent of the City area but 27 per cent of the population (1930), 
51 per cent of the taxable value, and 57 per cent of the land value. 

The peak in building construction was reached in 1926-1929, 
and the decline in 1930-1932 was one of the most precipitous of all 
economic trends. There has been relatively little recovery since 
1932. Apparently the overexpansion of the twenties has not yet 
been completely absorbed. 

Residence of Manhattan workers. A study conducted in 1938 
revealed that of all income earners working in Manhattan only 
1g per cent resided in that borough, one fourth of them resided in 
Brooklyn, one fifth in Queens, 13.4 per cent in the Bronx, 2.2 per 
cent in Richmond, 6.3 per cent in New York counties outside of the 
City, and 13.9 per cent in counties of New Jersey.” 

Valuation of land and buildings. Prior to 1929 the value of land 
was consistently higher than that of buildings. In 1929 the value 
of buildings exceeded that of land, and since 1932 the former has 
remained above the latter in value. In 1938 these values were 
$7,464,539,190 and $7,076,271,087, respectively. 

The trend in values of real property usually lags behind the 
trends of business and industry. The peak in the total value of land 
and buildings was reached in 1932 when they were assessed at 
$18,524,713,417. The decline was continuous through 1938 when 
it stood at 78.5 per cent of the 1932 level. The declines in the land 
values and building values were proportionally equal, each show- 
ing a decline of 21.5 per cent during the six-year period 1932-1938. 
There was a clear leveling off in the declining trend and it is very 
likely that the near future will see a rising trend. 


“From a study of The Housing Demands of Workers in Manhattan by Homer Hoyt and 
L. D. Badgley, Federal Housing Authority. 
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E. LIVING CONDITIONS AND SOCIAL FACTORS 


Consumption of electricity. The volume of electric energy 
metered to consumers, which includes domestic and industrial 
usage, shows a continuously rising trend, with a slight interruption 
during 1932-1933 (decline of 6.2 per cent). From 1927 to 1936 the 
volume increased more than fifty per cent (from 2.62 to 4.01 billion 
kilowatt hours). The volume of electricity sold to the municipality 
of New York showed a particularly marked increase. 

Consumption of water. The volume of water consumption in- 
creased consistently, with minor fluctuations, until 1930, when it 
reached an all-time peak. It declined in 1931-1932 and has increased 
slowly since 1933, but even in 1938 the volume was still slightly 
below that of 1930, a decline of some ten million gallons per day or 
more than 1 per cent of the total. The decrease, however, was due 
entirely to the decline in the consumption of water in industrial 
and business establishments. 

Telephones. The number of telephones, like the consumption of 
electricity, is a modern indicator of both volume of business and 
standards of living. There was a continuous rise until 1929 and a 
decline until 1933, a plateau in 1933-1935, followed by recovery to 
the present. In 1939 the number of telephones in New York City 
was 1,670,000, or 91.7 per cent of the 1929 number. 

The daily number of telephone calls reveals the functional aspects 
of the telephone, the volume of communications. Its trend was more 
sensitive to fluctuations than the number of telephones. The decline 
in calls from 1929 to 1932 was 20 per cent compared with 13.7 per 
cent decline in telephones, and the recovery from 1932 to 1938 was 
17 per cent and 4 per cent, respectively. 

Passenger fares. The number of passengers traveling in the City 
by subways, elevated, Hudson Tube, bus lines, and streetcars indi- 
cates the volume of movement within the City and, like the 
preceding indices, it is a composite of business as well as nonbusiness 
activity. The number of passenger fares reached a peak of 3.2 billion 
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in the year 1929, declined regularly to 80.2 per cent of that level in 
1933, and recovered with similar regularity to 1939 when it stood 
at 97.5 per cent of the 1929 volume. 

Commuters. The trend in the number of commuters going to and 
from New York City is revealed in the records of the Transit Com- 
mission including all the railroad lines that have terminal facilities 
in this city. 

During the period 1925-1933 the number of commuters increased 
continuously. After 1933, however, the volume of commuters 
showed a declining trend. Part of the decline was due to the exten- 
sion of the Independent Subway to sections in Queens that were 
previously served by the Long Island line. 

In 1938 (last year for which complete data are available) the total 
number of commuters was 117.8 million compared with 186.6 mil- 
lion in the peak year of 1929, showing a decline of 37 per cent. 

Relief. The number of cases on relief mounted from 1931 to 1936 
when 450,000 persons received some form of public relief. There 
was some decline in 1937 to 400,000 cases and a slight rise in 1938 
to 425,000 cases. Private philanthropic agencies carry a progressively 
smaller case load with the expansion of public relief. The three 
main components of public relief and their relative proportions 
(1938) are: categorical relief (widows, orphans, etc.), 16 per cent; 
work relief, 38 per cent; direct or home relief, 46 per cent. 

Juvenile delinquency. Since 1902 when the children’s court was 
established in New York City, more than a quarter of a million 
cases have been brought before the court as alleged delinquents. 
The most frequent offenses, as revealed in the records for the years 
1926-1939, are disorderly conduct, stealing, burglary, and desertion 
of home. The general trend of delinquency is declining, so that the 
number of court cases per year is now less than one half of what it 
was in the twenties. 

The marked decrease in the number of cases brought before the 
Children’s Court during recent years is due in part to provision for 
handling certain types of cases informally without appearance 
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before the court. The expansion of educational, recreational, and 
welfare facilities has undoubtedly contributed to the decline of 
delinquency. 

Infant mortality. One of the most significant indices of progress 
in New York City is the phenomenal reduction in the rate of infant 
mortality. The number of infants dying during the first year of life 
per 1,000 live births decreased from 204 in 1900 to 36 in 1939. 
Equally remarkable was the decline in mortality among children 
two to five years of age. 


SUMMARY 


Within the complex pattern of changes in the metropolis during 
recent years, three major trends appear discernible: 

1. The period of rapid expansion and population growth is at an 
end. The converging streams of population gain have been 
reduced or diverted. The centripetal movement has turned 
centrifugal. 

2. The economic trend in industry, manufacturing, trade, and 
employment has shown a characteristic V-shaped direction, de- 
clining from 1929 to 1933 with subsequent recovery. 

3. The trend in living standards, though dependent upon economic 
factors, has been generally upward, in regard to health, welfare, 
and social adjustment. 

In the future, the metropolis will have to exert its best coordinated 
efforts to hold its own. In order to retain its industries, conflicts 
between capital and labor will have to be solved; and to retain its 
residents, congestion, noise, and blight will have to be reduced. The 
City will face increased competition from neighboring communities 
and areas. There is doubt that New York City will ever be bigger 
but there is reason to believe that it could be made better. The direc- 
tion of future expansion is thus likely to be vertical rather than 
horizontal. But in these days of rapid change, the City will have to 
“move fast even to stand still.” 

















RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JouRNAL may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
interest kindred to educational sociology. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL AWARDS FOR I940—-IQ4I 


Eighty-five awards for the academic year 1940-1941, totaling more than 
$95,000, have been announced by the Social Science Research Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York. The awards provide for study and research 
in the fields of economics, political science, sociology, statistics, political, 
social, and economic history, cultural anthropology, social psychology, 
geography, and related disciplines. 

Twelve of the awards, carrying a basic stipend of from $1,800 to $2,500, 
plus travel allowances, cover postdoctoral research training fellowships to 
men and women under thirty-five years of age who possess the Ph.D. 
degree or its equivalent. These fellowships are granted for the purpose of 
enlarging the research training and equipment of promising young social 
scientists through advanced study and field experience. 

Seventeen appointments are predoctoral field fellowships which carry 
a basic stipend of $1,800. The recipients are graduate students under thirty 
years of age who have completed all the requirements for the Ph.D. de- 
gree except the thesis. These fellowships are intended to supplement for- 
mal academic study by opportunity for direct contact with the materials 
of social science not available in the classroom or library. 

The remaining fifty-six awards are research grants-in-aid, designed to 
assist mature scholars in the completion of research projects already well 
under way. Such grants average about $600 and do not ordinarily exceed 
$1,000. Eight of these appointments are made through a special fund spe- 
cifically granted for the purpose of assisting and encouraging the research 
of social-science faculties in the South. The objectives and requirements 
for eligibility are the same as those governing the national grants-in-aid, 
but applications are restricted to fourteen Southern States. 

Of the total number only six appointees will engage in foreign travel— 
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one to China, one to Great Britain, one to Guatemala, one to Bolivia, one 
to Brazil and Argentina, and one to the British West Indies. 

A partial list of awards, including institutional affiliations and subjects 
of studies of particular interest in educational sociology, follows: 


Postdoctoral Research Training Fellows in the Social Sciences 


Harry Alpert, Ph.D., Columbia University; Instructor in Sociology, 
College of the City of New York; for training in field methods and tech- 
niques of urban sociological research 

Kingsley Davis, Ph.D., Harvard University; Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Pennsylvania State College; for training in the study of popu- 
lation structure 

Loren Corey Eisley, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of Kansas; for advanced training in physi- 
cal anthropology 

Edward Adamson Hoebel, Ph.D., Columbia University; Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, New York University; for advanced training in 
sociological jurisprudence 

Francis W. Irwin, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania; Assistant Profes- 
sor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania; for advanced training in 
social psychology 

Henry Odbert, Ph.D., Harvard University; Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Dartmouth College; for advanced training in social psychology 

Omer C. Stewart, Ph.D., University of California; Research Assistant, 
University of California; for advanced training and field experience in 
studying the conditioning of children in primitive cultures 


Predoctoral Field Fellows in the Soctal Sciences 


David Bailey Carpenter, sociology, University of Washington; for field 
training in an area characterized by community insecurity and the prob- 
lem of stranded populations in the Pacific Northwest 

Louis Guttman, statistics, University of Minnesota; for field training in 
the application of selected types of mathematical rationale to sociological 
data 

Allan Richard Holmberg, anthropology, Yale University; for field 
training in a community of Siriono Indians of eastern Bolivia 

Benjamin D. Paul, anthropology, University of Chicago; for field train- 
ing in a non-Occidental community in Guatemala 
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Grant-in-Aid Appointees 


Homer G. Barnett, Instructor in Anthropology, University of Oregon; 
for an investigation of the processes involved in culture change 

Anton T. Boisen, Lecturer, Chicago Theological Seminary; for a study 
of the Holy Roller Cults in the United States 

Ruth Bunzel, Lecturer in Extension, Columbia University; for a study 
of the individual in Zuni culture 

Claude Arthur Campbell, Assistant Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma; and Mary R. Campbell; for a study of political and 
economic reconstruction in Tennessee 

Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Chairman, Department of Sociology, Cornell 
University; for a study of premarital factors in marital adjustments 

Margaret Wooster Curti, Research Assistant, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; for a comparative study of the intelligence and abilities of 
white and colored children in Jamaica, British West Indies 

Alfred Irving Hallowell, Professor of Anthropology, University of 
Pennsylvania; for a study of the psychological significance of cultural 
variables in human behavior in an aboriginal hunting people in Manitoba 

Rudolph Heberle, Professor of Sociology, Louisiana State University; 
for study of the industrial and occupational structure of the population of 
Louisiana 

Lisbeth Hellersberg, Consultant Psychologist, Vocational Service for 
Juniors; for a study of the effect of environmental influences on ma- 
turation 

Gertrude Howell Hildreth, Psychologist, Lincoln School; for a study 
of developmental trends and sequences in children’s drawings 

Alfred Emmons Hudson, Research Fellow in Anthropology, Yale Uni- 
versity; for an ethnographic study of the Turkic Tribes of northern Iran 
and Afghanistan 

Hildegard Binder Johnson, for a study of German immigration to 
Minnesota 

Clyde Kluckhohn, Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Harvard Uni- 
versity; for a study of cultural development in Navajo children 

Kathryn E. Maxfield, Director, Research Council for Blind Children; 
for a study of the social development of the preschool visually handi- 
capped child 

Robert K. Merton, Associate Professor of Sociology, Tulane Univer- 
sity; for a study of Negro-white relations in New Orleans 
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Charles F. Mullett, Associate Professor of History, University of Mis- 
souri; for a study of religious minorities in England since 1660 

Lois Barclay Murphy, Instructor in Psychology, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege; for a study of the assimilation of culture by preschool children 

Bernard F. Riess, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Hunter College; 
for a study of semantic conditioning and transference at various age levels 

Edward Holland Spicer, Instructor in Anthropology, University of 
Arizona; for a study of the social factors contributing to the segregation 
of Yaquis in Arizona 

H. Thompson Straw, Professor of Geography, Western State Teachers 
College; for a study of land utilization and population problems of the 
highland rim plateau of Tennessee 

William I. Thomas, for a study of Jewish behavior based on life his- 
tories and personality documents 

Charles Nelson Winslow, Instructor in Psychology, Brooklyn College; 
for a study of competition, codperation, and altruism in animal behavior 


Southern Grant-in-Aid Appointees 


Wayne Dennis, Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Vir- 
ginia; for a study of child development in the pueblo of Cochiti 

Ira De A. Reid, Professor of Sociology, Atlanta University; for a study 
of the adjustment of the British West Indian immigrants to the United 
States 

Edgar A. Schuler, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Louisiana State 
University; for a study of ecological patterns and processes in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Other Germany, by Ertxa and Kraus Mann. New York: 
Modern Age Books, 1940, xvii + 318 pages. 


This is the story which the Manns have repeated on many lecture tours. 
It is more their story, for it is what all who insist upon the separatism of 
Hitler and National Socialism from the German people would have us 
believe. 

The defense of the “other Germany” is beautifully and forcefully pre- 
sented. In the first section, “Looking Backward,” the authors bring many 
great German names into perspective—men who have made history. 
Despite the work of Frederick or of Bismarck, or the writing of Hegel, 
Fichte, and Nietzsche, the authors emphatically deny any affinity between 
Hitlerism and the German people. 

How, then, explain the fact of eight years of Hitler? The authors recog- 
nize the complex factors involved, but attribute it to failure of the Weimar 
Republic to take firm action against those who would profit from its fall, 
the appeal to youth, the promises to both labor and capital as well as the 
professional group, and fear—not fear of death, but fear of anarchy. 

The material is personalized by creating a “neutral” to make the analy- 
sis, by tracing the village schoolmaster who denounced democracy and 
secretly wore a swastika only to have his son killed in the Rohm purge 
and himself to be discharged three months before becoming eligible for a 
pension, and by a vivid description of the forced trek of women and 
children for no offense other than being in a breadline, during which a 
Nazi slips away from the S. S. and generously aids a little lad who was in 
the line to buy an egg for his mother to make a birthday cake for his 
father. 

The argument is subtle—the “other” Germany has been duped, tricked, 
and even the Nazis themselves seek to ameliorate their “official” acts. 
Now the people stand helpless, confused, and repentant and appeal to 
America to save them from their monstrous tyrants. 

In their attempt to renounce Hitlerism as non-German, the authors 
curiously omit any reference to Hegel or Fichte and spend many pages 
seeking to show that Nietzsche has been misinterpreted. They doacknowl- 
edge the indifference of the masses to democratic government, but fail 
to state or even admit that such indifference has been characteristic of an 
authoritarian government of their own choosing. The present writer 
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would take sharp issue with the plea that “Europe and America belong 
together. Unless our peace is righteous and lasting, your peace will be 
threatened.” We have heard the siren strains of those who would enlist 
our aid in the destruction of Germany; this is a unique appeal—even 
more enticing—to aid in the destruction of Nazism to save Germany 
from itself! 


Parenthood in a Democracy, by LeRoy E. BowMan and MarcarET 
Licuty. New York: The Parents’ Institute, Inc., 1939. 


This book is a well-deserved tribute to Robert E. Simon who was leader 
in founding the United Parents’ Association of New York City and who, 
until his death, was a leader in its conduct. The book does more than some 
tributes to persons of vision. It gives a thrilling account of the role of 
organized parents in the education of their children and in the life of their 
communities. 

Teachers and parents alike should read this book. It is an inspiration. 
What can be done in New York by organized parents can be done, and 
probably more easily, in any other American school community. 

The authors tell the tale in terms of basic principles. They have thought, 
and deeply, about parents in a democratic school community. They have 
written skillfully and, so, effectively. 


Modern Philosophies of Education, by Joun S. BrusacHer. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939, 370 pages. 


The author has succeeded admirably in his main purpose; namely, “to 
afford within the covers of a single book an introduction to the whole 
range of viewpoints on the main problems of educational philosophy.” 
After an orientation in general philosophy and a consideration of certain 
issues of social policy as they relate to the school, there follows an exposi- 
tion of philosophy organized so as to shed the light of basically differing 
points of view on fundamental issues that arise in the conduct of the 
educative process. The four basic philosophies—pragmatism, naturalism, 
idealism, and realism, including scholastic realism—which are contrasted 
throughout the book, are, in the concluding chapter, briefly systematized 
by showing wherein the first two support progressivism while the last two 
defend, in varying degree, traditionalism or essentialism. Serious students 
of education will welcome this clear and unbiased exposition of opposing 
philosophical positions. 
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Convert to Freedom, by Erre, Wotr Dosert. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1940, 337 pages. 


This is the story of one individual, written autobiographically and pre- 
senting the vivid experiences of the writer from his early recollections in 
Germany shortly before the World War to his escape to freedom a few 
months ago. It is written with neither bitterness nor malice but is a living, 
moving document based upon his own experiences and those of his 
friends and neighbors, many of whom came to visit him after he had 
moved to Switzerland. 

The author describes the developments which lead him to describe dic- 
tatorships as progressively cruel, vindictive, and aggressive. To the dicta- 
tor, the humanitarian and the idealist are but idle dreamers. The will to 
own and to control can leave no place for justice, happiness, and peace. 
The epilogue is an earnest plea for America to preserve democracy and 
peace that she may point the way, free of fear, free of hatred, to a future 
in which there is freedom of body, mind, and spirit. 


Teachers for Democracy, edited by Gzorce E. AxTELLE and W1- 
LIAM W. Watrenserc, and others. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1940, x1 ++ 412 pages. 


This is the fourth yearbook of the John Dewey Society. Those who read 
the earlier volumes will find in this the same constructive and challenging 
point of view and the same forceful and realistic approach applied to the 
problems of teacher education in a radically changing modern world. 

Through the selection of the individual contributors the volume pre- 
sents a consistent point of view. The fundamental assumptions upon 
which it is based include: the necessity for preserving democracy by 
means of an appropriate form of education, the need for deeper under- 
standing of the important forces influencing American life and education, 
the necessity of a closer relation of education to community life, and the 
view that the “entire life and program of an institution is the potent influ- 
ence in determining the values and actions of its graduates.” 

There are few who would take issue with these assumptions; many 
would take sharp issue with some of their implications as they are devel- 
oped in the various chapters—for example, the last chapter is a defense of 
teacher affiliation with organized labor. 

It is an interesting speculation to raise the query whether it is demo- 
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cratic to select only those contributors who have “a general point of view 
with which all (of the contributors) are in agreement” in the preparation 
of a volume on teachers for democracy. 


Economics for the Millions, by Henry Pratr Faircuitp. New 
York: Modern Age Books, 1940, 262 pages. 


This book, rather than being a popularized treatise on economics as its 
title suggests, is a critique of our capitalistic economy from the Marxian 
point of view. Professor Fairchild has succeeded in stripping orthodox 
economics of much of its archaic terminology and obscurity. Such terms 
as money, value, price, profits, rent, and the like have been made to lose 
the pedantry that has been traditionally their cloak. The orthodox econo- 
mists will shudder at the statement (page 182): “In a fully capitalized 
society monetary profits, which are the chief goal and excuse for such a 
society, are a physical and mathematical impossibility.” The volume is 
a conventional and a rather weak plea for the Marxian way. 


Fundamentals of Democratic Education, by Rosert Uticn. New 
York: American Book Company, 1940, 362 pages. 


The author, noted liberal German scholar, at present professor of phi- 
losophy of education at Harvard University, in discussing the funda- 
mental principles by which democratic civilization regenerates itself, 
draws upon certain aspects of sociology, psychology, education, and 
philosophy in the hope that each may contribute to an explanation of the 
questions raised in his inquiry. 

His first three chapters attempt to answer the questions why, whom, 
and to what ends do we educate. In the next two he discusses the struggle 
of the educator with the problem of values and postulates of teaching, 
while the remainder of the book is devoted to the role of education in 
connection with society, the state, and religion, and lastly the mission of 
American education and its part in the future of democracy. 

Dr. Ulich’s scholarly background and fine understanding of philosophy 
add greatly to the merit of his book. 





